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Brass, Bronze, and Copper Mamifactures of Bengal.* 



Thd anciont and the iaodern..^Ii) India tho most primiliTe and tljemost 
modorzi tilings exist aide by side. Tlie wild aboriginp of the jungle is tlio next- 
door neighbour of tlie miio of liigbest modcrc oulture. Primitive usages and 
appliances liare also survived the changes of thousands of years and maintam 
a hoary existence side by side with the less romantic customs and things of 
moilern times. Tito Qre-drill is still made to yield tbe fire required for saczi- 
ficiul purpottesr while oa the same spot the lucifor match is struck to liglit the 
fragrant havanua. The ancient bullock-chariot creeps beside the railway with 
its snorting locomotive and rushing traiuj, uod under the roadside telegraph 
wire the slow messengor goes liis weary way carrying letters writteuou palm-leaf 
by of au iron style. The hands of the sturdy tnaid bend beneath the 

weight of massive brass-wristlets of the most primitive make, while the arms of 
her delicate mistress glitter with facetted gold-bangles of the most refined 
workmanship. Thus, m innumerable instances, the most ancient are seen to 
live side by side with the most modern customs and us'rgcs. Native India 
bears the silent impress of man's social and domestic history from ilia earliest 
of ages, though it possesses hardly any authentic record of kings and battles, 
invasions and massacres. 

Development of Ketal Manufactures.—These living relics oE the past 
invite a minute research to traeo step by step the gradual development of the 
metal manufactunes of India. Tile drled-up shells of wild gourds which hung 
bandy from trees of t]ie primitive forests nO doubt formed the first drinking- 
cup of the earliest man iti India. These shells are still used as such by reli¬ 
gious itinerants whn!;e austere life permits outy tbe simple habits of prehistoric 
ages, but no loiurious iunovations of later days. But when the art of copying 
vegetable and animal objects in stone was learnt, when gold and copper were 
discovered and the manufacture of brass Indented, the householders began to 
make, though not without a protest against the change, vessels and other 
articles of stone or metal similar in shape to tkat of the natural objects employed 
in domestic use, chase, war, or personal adornment. In brass the gourd shell 
gradually developed into the Zofu and tbo Ohaiit and in copper the scooped-out 
rhinoceros-horn, which on account of its comparative rarity and durability must 
have been a very valuable utensil la ancient times, and the oblations poured out of 
which are still considered highly acaeptable to gods and ancestral manes, became 
the sacrificial vessel called Ko$hd of modern days. The large round leaf of the 
lotus, or the copy of it made by pinuing togetlicr smaller leaves of other plants, 
which, together with the plantain leaf, is still used as a plate all over the 
country, is the original of the modern Thdld, and one half of the round Jiet 
rind or the cocoa-nut shell, still used as a cup, spoon, or ladle, gave the mode! 
for the modern £dti or the Katord, Hollowed pieces of wood,still used, specially 
in jungle tracts, to keep water, milk, or pea-soup during feasts and festivah, 
formed models for large brass jars called (jAorar, or for circular basins called 
Odmlda. The iron arrow-head of later times was live copy of tho pointed deer- 
horn sharpened by rubbing it on stones, and the modern plougli that of tbe 
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forked lirancli of a tree tised to scratch the soil in primitive agriculture. Sinfiilnrly, 
flowers and leaTes of trees, such ns tlie Ch^mpd, the cocoa-nut and the Pdwtgnve 
fortu to various brass ornanienti of persoani adornmenL As a sign of iccreasp 
prosperity of the people, household utensils, hillietto loade of basket*work 
OT clay, are now being made of brass, us more suitable for domestic purposes on 
account of their portability, durability, and greater purity. The rioe-wasiier 
made of shining brass now glitters in every utensil shop, though tbit made of 
sliced bamboo by tho ]ow-ca?ite Dom is still almost in univorsal use. The vessel 
oalled Bdndi, used to boil lico, is being madeof bra^, though that made of clay 
is still used by high and Ion', os the former is costly, requires daily cleaulug 
and scrubbing, and is said to make the food cooked in it heating and harmful. 
The Looenso-liolder called Dhtiancki, may now be had of brass, though fifty 
years ago solely that made of clay burnt the Dhup and Dhn»d of the 
Hindus and the Lobdn of the liluhammadnns. Thus, within recent years, things 
formerly made of wood, bamboo, or clay, are, w’hen found feasible, being made 
of brass or copper. 

Purity measured by antiquity.—Reluctance for change, which is always 
present in man's nature in every ago and clime, and also his vain clTorta to with¬ 
stand its irrcsistibiliiy, are nowhere better disptnyed tljan in the measurement 
of the purity of a thing in proportion to its antiquity. This standard, a^ording 
to which things obtained a lilgher or a lower placeou the platform of religion or 
eastc, is not confined to discoveries or inventions alone, nor to Implements or uten¬ 
sils, nor to wood, stone, or metala, but also estonds to every walk of life, from the 
obsolete thoughts and practices of old times to articlesof food or raiment intro¬ 
duced into the country in Inter ages. If no other consideiation comte into play, 
the giuater purity of a thing is but expressive of its greater antiquity. The 
newer the thing, the lesser is it acceptable to gods and men in a religious and 
caste point of view. The greater purity of the cane-sugar than date-sugar, and 
of the pulse Ifthan JLish (Phiserlns sp.) betrays the earlier iutrcxtuc- 
tiou of the former and the later Introduction of the latter. Potato and cab¬ 
bage, brought almost within the memory of man, have not yet quite got over 
the stigma of their foreign origin; while the pine and the custard npple have 
become acceptable to gods and men, all trace of their early history having 
been lost in the dim haze of four centuries of Indian life. Similarly, wool ia 
purer than cotton, hut silk, which no doubt is a later introduction, has evidently 
been credited with the virtues of wool, being an allied product, and being too 
valuable and too powerful an article to submit to be relegated among impure 
things, though its production entails the sacrifice of myriads of lives. Pollow- 
ing this standard of measuring the antiquity of a thing by its greater or 
lesser purity in the eye of religion and caste, wo find here a corroboration of 
the results attained by anthropological researches in other parts of the world, 
which have given a clue to the early progress of man from the use of wood, 
bone, horn, ond stona, to that of gold, copper, bronze, and iron. Gold being found 
in the native state no doubt was the first metal to draw the attention of man, 
and it therefore rightly received the name jtyos, or that which attracts, which 
name was subsequently transferred to iron, owing probably to its magnetic 
properties. Gold, however, is too rare a metal to come into extensive use, ex¬ 
cept, as the sacred boob assort, m the Age of Truth, when the world was sinless, 
and when the people necessarily could siford to eat oil golden plates and drink 
out of golden cups. In point of purity, and consequently in point of antiquity, 
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copper CO men next, nhicb, thotigb in India scarwdy found in tlie natiTe atntc^ 
waseftsily smelted from its ore by spontaneous jungle fii'ea tlnttno doubt rngod 
in tile primitiire forests as they now in spite of trained rangers and 

watchful guards. The use of coppr Tevolutionisrd the habits and customs of 
the age, and from the day of itadisoovery a new era may be said to have dawned 
upon the early history of man. 

Antiquity and purity of metals.—ft is very probable that at first all 
household articles were made of pure copper, but in time it partly gave war to its 
more gold-like alloy, brass, and later on to brome. Copper beiug first in the 
field is held to be the purest of all inferior mofais; brass coming next, occupies 
the second place; and bronze, tliougli more costly, heautirul and useful, and less 
harmful owing to its greater resisting power against rust and corrosion, is the last 
in point of purity, and is liable to defilement liy the touch of men not approved 
by caste. la Europe the use of bronze—t.e., the alloy of copper and tin—might 
have ]ireceded tbut of brasa, the alloy of copper and zinc ; hut in India it seems 
to have been the reverse—at least the relation iietweea purity and antiquity 
seetasso to indicate. This is explained by the almost total absence of workabla 
tin ores in India, though zinc b also very scarce. The same forcs^t-Bres which 
discovered for man ibe eiistence of copper by smelting the ores, must also liave 
tau^^ht him the preparation of brass by melting into an alloy zinc-bltndca asso* 
ciated with copper, which sparsely occurred in the neighbourhood of tracts 
where the Aryans formed their first settlements, 

SuperBeasion of copper—Though brass came into extensive use in the 
manufacture of honsehold utem^ils, copper was not eitogefcher discarded. Aa 
observed before, things lu India somehow or other get mixed up with religion, 
prom birth to death, from the building of a house to the wearing of a shell- 
bracelet, all form occasions tor a series of thanksgiving and devotion of man 
to the service of God. The most ancient things ha ving the longest standing and 
the closest alliance with religion, the latter becomes their last refuge, when 
discoveries, inventions, and innovations have driven them from every other field, 
from every nook and corner pf Hindu household and Hindu social life. Old 
things, therefore, die bard in India, and do not die at all if they have fairly 
assneiated themselves with religious cercmoimls. From the most primitive 
gourd-shell to the costliest of plates, each gets a place allotted to itself, and 
modestly goes on performing its duties and functions for all time to come. 
Pure copper, all but discarded from every other household use, has nevertbeleaa 
retained its place in religion, and is now chiefly employed in the manufacture 
of sacrificial vessols, at least so far as Bengril is concerned. Since the advent 
of the Mubammadans, however, who use it tinned, copper is also lar^ly 
employed in the manufacture of ordinary utensils foe Musalman households. 
Brass, being less liable to defilement than bronze, is employed for making 
articles which can be allowed to be uised, scrubbed, and cleaned by people of 
all castes, and being also cheaper, is laigely utUisod in the manufacture 
of articles of common and constant use, chiefly water-vessels aud cooking-pots. 
Bronze, loss liable to be laniisiied and afTccted by adds and salts, and at the 
eamo time being mote costly, is reserved for dishes, plates, cups, and drinkiDg 

Metal-working Castea —It appears that in the Hindu social system 
there were originally no separate castes to work tbe different metals, Vaisyaa 
and the higher Sudraf, under the general name of “Karmokdni” or "artisans, 
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migl't frrely choose any metal to work it oa a profession, until it became here- 
ditnry, and gradunlly difTi*reotinted and stereotyi^l itself into a separate caste- 
occupation. Thus, jewellers and workers in gold and silver became tbe Swarnakdr 
caste, and braziers and workers in copper became ihe Kdn^art ca-^to of our days, 
while the name Kormokfir is now eselusively applied to tbe caste which works 
in iron and steel. Three classes of metal workers—one working in gold and silver, 
the second in brass and copper, and the third in iron and steel - tliusditTerentiatod 
themselves into three sepamteca'^tes, with the invariable idjunction against inter- 
eating and inter-marrying. They were, however, all held highly respectnble, in 
a caste point of view, until the degradation of the gold and silver smiths, the 
SwarnakSts, which tradition ascribes to their incorrigible propensity to inter¬ 
fere with the precious metals entriistod to their care for the manufacture 
of plates or ornaments. But even before the advent of Western education 
in Bengal, which in various direetioiij has upset the old caste-professions, 
the privilege of working any of the metals never remained the exclusive 
property of any one caste. Thus, many of tho Karmokdrs of Dacca have 
long forgotten their caste-profession of manipulating steel nnd iron, and 
have acquired a wide fame for their workmanship in gold and silver; and 
the Kansdria of Bbawiuipur, near Calcnlta, have for some time past taken 
to the nianufncture of gold ornaments, silver plates, and delicate instru¬ 
ments, in preference to making copper pole, brass gnglets, and bronze 
platt’s. On the other hand, all castes without distinction seem to have 
trespassed into the hereditary profession of the braziers themselves, and are 
seen busy hammering copper, moulding brass, and polishing bronze, or 
selling the utensils aa wliolt^le merchnnts, retail sliopkerpers, or wandering 
Imwkers. In the hilly districts of Western Bengal, metal-artisans, or at 
least certain sections of them, aeem to have gradually evolved out of the 
aboriginal or aemi-aboriginal iron-smelters. Aa they hecame llinduised and 
improved their professional position by advimcing from iron-smelting to iron- 
working, and from iron-working to working in more valuable metala, they, on 
tho authority of one of the later sucred books, traced their descent from a 
nindu divinity and laid claim to the same respectability as is enjoyed by their 
brothcr'craftsmen in other parts of tbe country. On one of those occasions, 
wliich were so very common in the infancy of the world, a mighty demon rose 
into power and drove away the minor deities from their celestial possess ions. Tbe 
god Siva, by virtue of whose reckless boon the demon had acquired such in- 
vincibiUty, was besought to save the hapless celestials from this terrible eala- 
mity. Taking pity upon the fugitive gode, Siva created a man to fight the 
demon, and sent him down to earth fully equipped with blacksmiths' tools. 
Meeting the demon, the man cUnllcnged him to asingle combat, hut he laughed 
at his presumption, considering that so liny a creature would scarcely form a 
mouthful to eat. The man then defied liim to enter his furnace, which request, 
with the customary stupidity of a giant, he readily complied w ith. The man 
began to blow his bellows hard, but the giant inside the furnace, with the stub- 
bomnesa of his race, would neither stir, nor cry, nor scream, though his body soon 
got red-hot, melted, and began to flow out in all directions in tbe form of 
molten masses of iron, copper, and other metals, Tliis was the origin of the 
metals, and that man was the ancestor of the artisans who vvork in metals. 
Tliey were subdivided into eiglit classes according to tho metal in which 
they worked or things they made:—(1) LohaT-tdariSr who work in iron; 
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(2) Pitule-Mmdi* ivho work in brass; (3) K4ii3&rl-k£m£r who work in 
bronze; (4) Swama-kdmdr, who work in gotd; (5) Ghatc&-k£mdrf who make 
imitation fruits in iron, figures of owls, the vehicle of the goddess of wealth, 
and who use the charcoal left behind of wood with which dead-bodies ImTe been 
cremated; (6) Chdnd-kdmdr, who make brass mirrors; (7) Dhokr^l-kdm&r » 
and (8) Tdmra-kiLmdr, who work in iron and copper. Bat the Ednsdris 
Central Bengal bold a more recognised position in the Hindu social system. 
Tar ions stories are related about the origin of this caste ia the sacred Furdnas, 
specially in the BrahmavaiTartta and the Brihaddharma Purdnas, bnt th^ do 
not deserre to he mentioned here. S uffice it to say that the Ednadria themselves 
claim to be Vaiayas and one of the five sections of the great commercial class of 
Bengal. These five section a are:“(l) Gandha-hanik, or the soent and spice 
sellers; (2) Sankha-banik, or coDch-sbell sellers; (3) Kansa-banikjOr sellers of 
brass and bronze utensils; (4) Mani-banik, or sellers of precious stones; and 
(5) Suvama-banik, or sellers of gold and silver. The general public, however, 
consider the first four as higher Sudras for whom a good Bxdhman can officiate 
as a priest. The last, or the Suvaran-baoiks, have suffered in public estima¬ 
tion owing to a royal edict, about the cause of which there are many stories 
current. The most current story is to the effect that more than eight hundred 
years ago a king of Bengal caused a number of golden calves to be made and 
distributed among the Brdbmans. One of these being filled with liquid lac- 
dye was taken to a Suvaraa-banik for sale. In order to examine the quality 
of the gold, he cut into the calf and thereby let out the blood-like liquid. The 
inexpiable guilt of killing a. cow was thus fastened upon him, and the king, 
who bad a grudge against tbe caste, at once degraded it to the position of 
the lower Sudras. In Behar the brazier caste Is called the Kasera, who work 
in copper, prepare brass and bronze, and mould and beat them into utensils. 
Another caste,called the Tbatord.also work in metals, whoso speciality lies in 
polishing and engraving the utenails made by the Easera and manufacturing 
ornaments. 

People engaged in maimfactnre and trade.-’The following table 
shows the total population, the number of persons belonging to the three recog¬ 
nised brazier castes, and the number of people actually engaged in manufac¬ 
turing and brass and copper war© in each Division of Bengal 
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The dtotoils of the last column in the preceding tnhle—Jpir.. the number of 
people actually engaged in the manufacture and sale of brass and copper ware- 
are given in the following statement:— 
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Raw Materials : Copper.—No indigenous copper is now aTailahle, the 
amelting of the metal in this country having almost entirely ceased. Tlio im¬ 
ported metal is now solely employed for the manufacture of copper ressela. 
Only sheet copper is used for such purposes. Old copper collected in the country 
and imported copper bricks and tiles are melted down and mado into brnsB 
and bronze, but are not used directly in the manufacture of copper vessels. 
Copper vessels, however, ara never made hy casting into moulds, for the manufac¬ 
turers do not know how to melt this metal, without the addition of zinc, tin 
or lead. That known as the Russian copper is preferred for the mauufactuTO 
of copper Tcssels, The following table shows the import of copper Into Ben¬ 
gal during the five years ending 1892-93 :— 
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Brass.—Brass is still made in this country, but its mauu^aelure has 
somewhat suEIered of late years owing to the import of sheet-brass from foreign 
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countries. The follow Eng table shows the import of brass into Bengal during 
the five years ending 1692-93 :— 
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Imported sheet-hrass is only used in the manufacture of luimmered utensils, 
and country brass both for hammered and cast vessels. Brass is still made in 
many places. Generally country hrass is an alloy consisting of 21h of topper and 
l^Ifa of zinc, but that with l^lb of zinc to the same quantity of copf^er is con¬ 
sidered a better quality, and still better that with copper and zino in the pro> 
portion of two to one. But brass of such superior quality is now seldom made, 
except by special order. Inferior brass is also made of 3 parts of copper, 2 of zinc 
and 1 of lead, A very small quantity of lead is often added to brass in order to 
malf® it soft and malleable. Copper sells at B4C per ewt, zinc at 119, and brass 
at H42, It is, therefore, advantageous to the maker of brass to add as much zinc 
to the alloy as he can possibly do. Brass is made in the following way i —A round 
hole, 2 feet in diameter and 3 feet deep, is dug an the fioor of the shop, upon w hicb 
an iron grate is placed. 1 his iron grate is covered by a thin coating of otay, leav¬ 
ing several small openings at Interv^als. The hole is then enclosed by a circular 
clay wall, 3 feet highji open at the top. Immediately outside the wall a small 
aperture is made on the floor loading to tito iiqle under the iron grate. This is 
the furnace, which is technically known as the edl. The object of the small open¬ 
ings left on the iron grate is to allow the aslLcs of the fuel to fall through them 
into the hole 1>eneath, as well as to allow a free circulation of air. The a|>erture 
made on the lloor eonuecting it with the hole uuderucath the grate ensures the 
free passage of the air, as welloa allows tlie ashes to be taken out when the hole U 
filled with them. Crucibles, called mvchif of various sizes, made of clay, mixed 
with sand, rice-hual:, and chopped jute, are kept ready beforehand. These are 
filled with copper and zinc pieces, in the proportion mentioned above, into which 
a handful of salt is put to serve as a flux. Borax is sometimes substituted for 
salt, especially when some hard old brass has to ho melted down. The crucibles 
arc next arranged in the furnace and covered with the fuel, which in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta is generally coke, but in other places oharcoal. The tire 
is then lit, and it takes three hours to melt the metals and to form them intu 
an alloy, formerly bellows were worked to supply a blast to the fire, hut the 
jjresent coustructiou of the furnace has rendered it unnecessary, the air pass¬ 
ing through the aperture on the floor to the bottom of the furuuce, and 
thence to the fuel through the small openinga in the grate, having been found 
quite sulllcient for the purpose. Country brass is cither hammered into uten¬ 
sils or immediately cast into moulds, the process of which wUl be described 
hereafter. 

Er0liZ6 or Bell'motdl (Adued}.—Bronze is not imported, but made in 
the country. It is an alloy consisting of seven parts of copper and two parts 
of tiu. There is a saying current among the braziers— 

SAtiij dojij kore jaro 
QUO tDLt^ 

Mix fi43Ten of copper yn^h twu of tit*, 

Ukifit it aJtutmttiJj ikod btji&t it thiu. 
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Branzs is i!ii(id6 witliiii a furnaoe either in the Bame way as hrasa or the 
fusion of tho metals is effected in a Email open hole, in which the copper 
is first placed and covered with the fuel. The blast is supplied through a bent 
tube connected with the bellows. Wlien the copper is sufficiently heated, the 
tin is placed upon it. Both the metals now melt, mix and form bronze. This 
kind of bronze is good for gongs. Bronze when made is either at once cast 
into moulds of vessels or set apart to he worked afterwards. Pure hrouze, as a 
rule, is only employed in the manufacture of plates and other articips that 
require to he made by hammering. For cast articles an impure alloy called 
Bharan or Tout is chiefly used. This is generally made by adding some 
brass or zinc into pure hronzo, or some tin into brass. There is no fixed pro¬ 
portion of the metals employed to produce bnt the greater the quantity 

of zinc in the alloy, the more is it of inferior quality. Bharatif in short, is 
brass with a little admixture of tin to give it a whitish appearance and to 
enable the dealers to sell it as Kdmd to the public. A kind of bronze, called 
gun-metal, is made in some places with one part of tin to ten of copper. A 
small quantity of lead is also sometimes added to Bhatan to make it soft 
and easily workable. In some places of Behar the following bronze alloys are 
prepared:—(1) Kdmd^ lead and brass mixed; (2) Bharai^^ brass and copper 
mixed; (3) Fkulkdnsit pewter, copper, and silver mixed. Tin sells at fi70, 
and Bharan and bronze from fiSO to BBO per cwt. 

mode of Manufactnre—Hammered Articles. —Utensils are either 
hammered into shape from sheet-brass or aheet>copper, or from country brass 
or cost into mouldy or partly east and partly beaten, Sheet-brass (except 
scraps) or sheet-copper are iiever melted and made into cast articles, hut are 
always beaten into shape and joined if an article Is made of several pieces. All 
cast articles arc made from brass or bronze prepare^l in the country. Copper 
articles ara always beaten, never moulded. If a plate or any other article 
consisting of oue or more pieces of tlie metal is required to be mode, the copper 
or the brass sheet is first marked out by a pair of compasses and the piece or 
pieces cut off by a kind of scissors called kdiari. It is then made into the 
required shape by alternate heating and hammering, and finally turned in 
the lathe. Some of the larger vessels, specially water and cooking pots, are 
made of two, three, or more pieces. Each piece is first reduced to slrape by 
continual hammering and afterwards joined together by means of borax and a 
solder, winch is a kind of bard brass, being an alloy of copper and zinc. The 
final polish is given in the lathe. Beaton bronze articles require more frequent 
heating in the fire and hammering as it is brittle, and readily breaks under 
the hammer. Bronze articles require to be tempered by dipping them in water 
while red hot. Oiodus of Bengal do not use copper vessels for ordinary house* 
hold purposes but only as sacrificial utensils. Muhammadans put them to 
domestic use, hut get tliom tinned when they can afford to do so. Buyers 
prefer hammered to cast articles, as the former can only be made of sujiJrior 
qualities of hrass and bronze. In point of fact most of the cast articles sold 
as bronze are not made of bronze or Kdmd but Bharan. The workmen of 
Khardr in the Midnapur District can only beat out vessels of inferior bronze. 
Bronze or ifausd vessels are never made by joining two or more pieces together, 
as there is strong superstition against tbb practice. 

Cast Utensils.— I'or cast articles a mould is first prepared which is called 
chhdtich. The mould is made of very fine clay mixed with chopped jute. The 
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trorkerj taking a lump of soft clay iu his hand^ presses and Battens it with hU 
thumbs on the inner surface of the ressel of which a copy is to be made. 
Sometimes a wooden or a clay mould of the vessel to be cast is first made and 
ou which the clay is pressed^ or in some places, as at lldnnghdt, a wax/tto- 
«imrfe is used for the purpose, the wax being subseqaently melted out, 'When 
tlio whole inner surface of the vessel U in this way covered with a layer of olay, 
one or more incisions are made upon it. to allow the clay-coating to be separated 
in pieces from the vessel when dry. These pieces are subsequently joined to¬ 
gether and the mouth closed, rendering it a hollow clay vessel of exactly tiiB 
same shape as the metal vessel to he cast. It thus becomes the core of the mould. 
When this core istliorougbly dry> a simitar layer of clay is put upon it. and the 
required number of mciaions made. Tliis outer layer of clay is iteparated from 
the core when dry, and is found to have formed a cavity all round, between 
it and the core by drying and shrinking. This cavity ts generally of tho same 
breadth as the required thickness of tho vessel to be cast. If it Is not so, then 
the worker has to scrape off a portion of the clay from its inner surface In order 
to produce the required vacuum between the outer shell of clay and the inner 
core. This done, the outer shell is again put upon the core, the incisions 
joined, and the mouth closed, leaving only a small aperture for the molten 
metal to pass Into the cavity between the outer layer of eby and the inner 
core. Very often a layer of clay is put first on the outside and then another 
on the inside of the vessel. These layers of clay are separated and joined 
together by which the required cavity is necessarily formed between them. 
The mould thus completed is next thoroughly dried. It is then put upside 
down upon the crucible, which has previously been filled with pieces of the 
metals of which the alloy—either brass, bronze, or .BAarun—is to be prepared in 
the furnace, The crucibles are therefore of difierent sises, according to the 
size of the vessel to be made and tho required quantity of the alloy to bo formed. 
They are c^ipahle of holding from }tb to 2(J!b of the alloy. After fitting 
the mould to the crucible they are joined together by a thick plaster of 
clay, so that both the crucible and the mould look like one lump of clay. 
Thuy nve then arranged in the furuqce. Fonr or more cruoiblesand moulds cun 
go into the furnace at a time, according to the size of the vessels to he made 
and the spaoc they would occupy. When the worker perceives, which ho does 
by experience, that the metals have Ihorouglily melted inside the crucible and 
have formed tim alloy, be brings each cmcihlo and mould out of the furnace 
bv iron tongs, called Sdard<t, and turns it upside down. The crucible is now 
turned over the mould, and the molten metal enters the cavity in it by the 
aperture left in the mouth. Before taking the crucible out of the furnace it 
is very important to sec that the mould has also become thoroughly “ripe/’ 
i.c., of the same temperature as tho molten metals, asotlierwlse it would burst. 
Considerable oxt>erience in the work U necessary in order to be able to guess that 
bolh the metal and the mould are ready to he taken out of the furnace. 
If the moulds aio not joined to the crucibles, they have to lie made red hot 
somewhere outside the furnace before the molten metal is inured into them. 
When aulliciently cool, the crucible and the mould are broken to pieces and the 
cast vessel token out, Tho combined weight of the topper and the other metal 
placed in tho crucible slightly exceeds the weight of tho vessel to be made. 
Tliis fa necesairy, so that the metal may reach the remotest parts of the cavity 
in the mould, specially the bottom, and no vacuum left. This excess quantity 
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of tie mctol forms « tmall projootion outmdo tho oportnro 
This is now btokon oB from the veswl by an iron rod, oalled the So4oi. m weU 
as other projeoUous that may hare formed onother sides. SnMller irre^ e ri i 
are next ohiseUed or Bled oS. The ressel is then glued to the latta by meane 
of a oompouod made of lae. .41 {Sh^rea ™4«rfo). resin, and bncMeet, and all 
remainiog irregularities and unereunem are polished oft by turning and plau- 
inr upon this instroment. While still turning upon the lathe, the Bn^ ^lish 
is “given by pressiog upon it a small ball of hair steeped in e<r«t.o,l Some 
vessels, such as eooklug-pota vailed SotM., reguire te be pnt late shape by 
much liamineriog after a preliminary cast has been made, larger ressda, suoli 
as the water-pots called 0hards, are made by joining two or three pieces together 
which arp fepnratelv cast. The price of a Tcssel, specially that of eating and 
drinking utensils, depends, not so much upon the superior quality of the metal, 
as upon the polish given to it while on the lathe* The same of T^sel 
which would sell at twelve annas per lb would fetch E2 per » if highly polish¬ 
ed. The wide celebrity which the hronze plates, cups, tumblers, and other articles 
made at KMnkrd, near Slnrshidabad, hate acquired, is no doubt due to the punty 
of the metal employed in their manufacture, but to a still greater degree they 
owe thcfr reputation to the high polish given to them. 

Insttaments-— The instruments used in the manufacture of copper and 
hrass vessels are simple and few in number. Tliey may be named as fol- 

lows:—The hammer and the anvil, wbicU arc of various shapes ani sizes, the 

chisel ttio iron tongs, the file, the lathe, the sotapet used for the lathe called 
a rod of iron called Suftol of various sizes, a small piece of triangular 
iron to'serape the clay mould, called Chhvri, or knife, scissors called KdtaH, 
wooden hammers, bellows, two-legged^wo^called J)oifienge for holding .Sdiofs 


etc., etc. 

System of Manufacture and Prices.— Copper, brass, and bronze arti¬ 
cles are generally made by the braziers to order given to them by dealers or 
oapitalists, who supply the raw materials or advance money for their purchase. 
The makers are paid by weight of articles turned out, the rat© being fiSO to S50 
per cwt. of. bronze utensils and SlO to Bit) ot brass and copper. Labour being 
cheap in the interior of the districts of Burdwan, Bankuro, and Midnapur, largo 
quantities of vessels sold in Calcutta are made tiiere. The utensils are also sold 
retail by weight, the price being 8 annas per ft of copper, 6 to 8 annas of brass, 
and 12 annas to E2 of bronzo. 


Patterns. —P«ttems are di.'itinguished by the shapes of the vessels, not 
by different styles of ornamentation, for except in a few sacrificial vessels and 
water-pots no decoration is employed. Indeed, decoration in articles for daily 
use will be useless, for it cannot last long under the wear and tear of daily 
Fcrubhiog and cleaning, rattorna as distinguished by shapes generally take 
their nimiEs from those of the places where they were firat made, such as the 
^di'eticuri from Balasore, Gat/egtettri from Gayd, Khdnkrdi from Khdnkrd, 
etc. New patterns are also sometimes introduced in commemoration of some 
notable event, such as the Mokeshi'^hda, after a worn no named Elokesbi, 
who some years ago was murdered by her husband for misconduct with the 
monk in charge of the sbrin© at Tdrakcawar in the Hoogbly District. The 
event created considerable stir at the time, owing to the fact that a holy 
man was implicated in it, and that the woman was most vilely misguided by 
iho machinations of her step-motber. The horror for the sin committed by the 
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monk and tlie sympatliy of tho people for the injured busband found venti 
other things, in the introduetion of Tarioos household articles of new patterns 
bearing the name of tUo woman, such as fish-knives (with whicb the woman was 
backed), jSdHs, utensils, etc. Other patterns receive their names from the fact of 
their being ribbed or not ribberl, polished or not polished, etc., etc. 

Cl^SSiflcntiOD of Articles-—Copper, brass, and bronze articles may be 
classed as sacrificial vessels, water-pots, cooking utensils, eating and drinking 
utensils, other household articles, musical instruments, ornaments for personal 
adornment and miscellaneous articles. The following is a Hat of the principal 
articles made, the names of places mentioned being those of which the articles 
have been examined 

L- SACRIFICIAL VESSELS. 

Koaha,—llfado of copper, chiefly at Calcutta, Binsberid, Navadwip, 
Bdlnbdt, and Sdutipur. It is an open water-vessel, probably an adaptation of 
the prehistoric scooped-out rhinoceros-boro. It now resembles in shape the 
long petal of the plantain flower, and is used to bold water during worship. 
There are two kinds, heavy and light. Heavy are called ^ghtfa, and 

ligliter ones are known as Mdjd. 

Kashi.—A miniature of above. Used as a spoon to take out water from, 
the Koshd, 

Tantrakaadu.—Made of copper in the alvive places. A circular basin with 
a high rim, in ivhich the idol is placed while being bathed. 

Tat.—'A copper plate on which the idol is placed after washed and while 
being worshipped. 

Pasbpapatra.^A large copper plate ornamented with flower and foliage 
pattema. Made in the above places. Used to hold flowers and other offeriugs 
intended for worship, 

Faoli.—A copper water-vessel like the Zofd, also called Qkaii. Made 
chiefly at Navadwip. 

Ghara.—A large copper water-vessel used for storing water for sacrificial 
purposes. Made chiefly at Cakatta- Up-country people also employ it for 
domestic purposes, but in Bengal Gkards for household use are always made 
of brasa. 

PanChapatra.— A tumbler-like copper water-vessel, with foliage patterns 
scratched outside. This utensil is mostly imported from Benares. A tiny little 
spoen accompanies it. 

Kamandala.—A prebistorio water*jug, with a handle and a spout. In 
shape it is a copy of the gourd-shell so often mentioned. It is made either of 
pure copper or brass, or half of it of copper and the other half of brass. Chiefly 
imported from Benares. 

Sankh.—A copy of the conch-shell in copper. Made in Calcutta and 
other places. Used as an accewory of w^raUip. but not for blowing. 

Bati,—Cup made of copper, used for bolding offerings. Smaller cups^ 
called CAffare made to liold sandal-paste. Copper cups, called Aaiordi 
are used by Muhammadans for domestic purpoaeSv Hindus use those made of 
brass and bronze. 

Sinhasan.—Throne for idols, made of brass, sides perforated and orna¬ 
mented with figures of bitth., etc; Chiefly imported from Benares. Shhdtct 
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as the name implies, is really a lion-seat”—a throne supported bf a lion 
This kind of Sinhdtan, consisting of a lion supporting a lotus, on which the 
god is placed, is made atSSntipuT. 

Garurasan, —Or the eagle-throne,*' Garuro, the lienvenly bird, is the 
Tehiele of Tishnu, He is represented as a man with wings, the beak of a 
bird, and clasped hands, supporting a lotus, on which the copper plate, called 
Tdt, is placed^ with the god in it, when worebipped. Made of brass at SAntipur. 

Padmasan.—Or the “lotus^t.** A stand with a lotus on the top- 
TJsed as above. Made of brass at Sdntipiir. 

Briahagan— Or the “bull-seat.'’ Ahull supporting a lotus. Used as 
above, ilade of brass at SAnlipur. 

ChJiepaya.—An open circular frame supported by six tegs, which are 
decorated in the middle by a single fiower and the lower part by a conven- 
tioaal figure of the peacock. Used to hold the copper plate, called Tdt, with 
the idol, when worshipped. Made of brass at Sdutipur, 

Tepaya—A frame like the aboTo, supported by three legs, 

Tripadi.—A triangular frame, on three legs, upon which the eoncli-shell 
is placed during worship. Made of brass at Sdntipur. 

Gil^*“A brnss tumbler, the outer surface decorated with foliage 
patterns. Used to hold water during worship. Chiefly iTn]iOrted from Benares. 
Gildt is the same as the English word '* gliiss,” the European tumbler having 
been universally adopted for drinking purposes, but instead of being made of 
glass it is generally made of bronze and to some extent of brass. 

g^jj^.^-Plower-baskct, imitation in brass of that made of sliced bamboo. 
Sides perf?raLod,and the handle has a cup on each side for sandul-paste. Used 
to gather flowers for worship. CliieGy imported from Benares. 

Pancha-pradip-— figure of a fairy holding five small lamps in a line. 
Lit and waved before the idol at the evening ceremony, called Araii. Made of 
brass at Sdntipur, 

EkdiP"—A small single tamp. Used as above. Made of brass at Sdnti* 
pur 

Dhnnachi-—Incense-hurncr. Imitation in brass of ttmt made of olay^ 
Used to hum the resin of the Sal tree, called during worship and 

other occasions. Made in Calcutta ard other places. 

Karpor-dani.—Camphor-burner. A small cup rvith a long horizontal 
handle. Used to burn camphor during worship. Made of brass. 

Ghanta ^Bel), with a handle, which is either plain or topped with the 
figure of the man-bird O&fttfa, or by two Jilitftig or boly men sitting under the 
expanded hood of a snake. Made at Sdotipur both of brass and bronze. Used 
for ringing in order to uttract tbe attcuiion of the idol when worsbifipod. 
Bells for hanging round the necks of hulioek't have a ring iustoad of a handle. 

KanSar.— a gong with a high rim on the back side. Made ol pure 
A'dnvd or bronze on which the black colour the metal received riom the 
(ire in the course of ninnufacLurc is left intact, except near tbe edge, where a 
broad ring b scraped out all round as an ornamental coritraat, and also in the 
middle, where patterns are formed in the same way. Used for beating during 
worship in order to attract the attention of the idol, or during an eclipse with 
the object of scaring away tbe demons that threaten to devour the sun or the 
moon, as the case may be. Cuttack has a lepuiation for this article. 
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Gliari.—A plain solid gong with no rim. Made of bright and pure 
bronze. Used as alKyre and also to strilie tho hours. Made at Calcutta. 

IL—WATER-POTS. 

Jala.— A large watcr^Tcssel, being a motlern imitation in brass of tbesame 
made in clay. The price precludes its extensive use. ^ladc in Calcutta. 

Ohara.—A water-vessel made of brass in extensive use. It is also an 
imitation of the clay utensil, but very old, as gold vessels of this kind have 
been mentioned in ancient books when wealth and. splendour are described. 
Ghard b made both of cast brass and hammered sheet brass. 2>hdld^ or east 
brass, has only one join in the middle. That made of sheet brass has two 
joins, one in the middle and one in the neck. Cast Gharda mostly come into 
Calcutta from East Bengal, specially Rdjnagar in the Faridpur l)btrict. Beaten 
Giardt are made in Calcutta, at Bansberia, and in the Burdivan Dbtrict. A W i n d 
of Ohardy called Mete-ghardt a close imitation of the clay utensil, is made at 
Navadwip. Gharda of a new pattern are made at Budlipdrd in Burdwan. 

Kenre.—A modem imitation in brass of a vessel of this name generally 
made of clay. It is used for keeping milk and oil. Made at Kdligbdt, near 
Calcutta. 

Ghati,—Tills b tho wcll-knowu Lota of other parts of ladia. It is 
made of various shapes and sizes, each kind having a name of its own. A few 
snch names may be mentioned here, though itb difficult to describe tho charac- 
toristic features of the patterns by which they are distinguished from 
other utensils of thesamo kind:—(1) SMmsdit a long brass Loid made 
at Bali-Dewauganj; (2) BJidld^dotu a cast brass vessel made at the 

same place; (3) Fetd-Matharij a beaten brass vessel, originally brought 
from Muttra in the Korth-Western Provinces, now made at Navadwip; 

(4) Ttiknij au ordinary brass Laid made at Navadwip; (5) Dhdld-Mirsapur- 

ItdjdaliaJiit a cast brass vessel, imported from Mirzapur in tbo North-Western 
Provinces; (3) A&ietaardi, brass, imported from ditto; (7) Kdakidl^ brass, 
ditto; (8) Kandali GAnfi,ditto; (9) Cbddar-ghati^ made of sheet brass at Simla 
in Calcutta; (10) ribbed, made of brass, at Cbandrakona, Midua- 

pur Dbtrict; (11) J/un^eri-yAnri, a of extremely good shape, made of Bha- 

ran—i.e., impure bronze—atMonghyr; (12) Chiridddr^ghati, ribbed, made of 
Bbaran, brought from the North-Westera Provinces; (13) Udmgald-ghati — 

“ swan-ueckod ” lofd made of BAafaif, brought from ditto; (14) Sdhebganj’ghatif 
a large vessel with two joinings, made of sheet brass at Sdhebganj in East Bengal, 
(13) Jagmadth-ghati, a hid decorated on the outside surface with foliage and 
other patterns, made of brass and Bbaran in Midnapur, Balasore, Cuttack, and 
Puri Districts ; (16) Edair-gkati^ made of brass, brought from Benares; (17) 
Bdmchatidrapur-gbaUt made oi Bharan, brought from Bdmcfaandrapur in East 
Bengal ; (18) Bildii'Chambtt, made of both brass and Bharant South Iudian pat¬ 
tern; (19) Chddarer-mathari, made of sheet brass at Simla in Calcutta ; 
(20) Dhdtd-chambay made of cast bro^ at Bdli Smaller Ghafia are used lot 
drinking purposes. 

—A brass water-vessel with a narrow mouth and a spout. T hese 
arc of Ove kmds:—(1) Niepdfi’—probably the pattern was originally brought 
from Nepal—made at BAU; (2) Ednagotd, or “ swan-necked," made at ditto; 
(3) JfiteTy made at KhAndkul; (4) Ensaret smatt-sized, made at BAnsberia; 

(5) Barer t made at ditto. 
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Badna-—A water-viesael like the above, but with a broader mouth, iwed 
by Mahammadans, It is goaemlly made of copper, but sometimes of brass. 
Ja^.—Imitation in brass of the Buropeau jug. 

Bhiugar.—Imitation in brass of the Persian A/taba. 

Balti.—Brass tub, made largely at Edligbdt. 


III.—COOKING UTENSILS. 


Degchi.—A large eooking-pot, made of hammered slieet copper, cbieOy 
in Calcutta.; used tinned by Mnhanimadana for cooking food in feasts when 
a latge number of people require to be fed. 

Haadi.—A smaller copper vessel. It ia also made of sheet brass and ia 
used by Ilindua, Riijaagar has a reputation for ita brass Mdndis, Some of 
the Mdndis have an iron rod inside the rim to give it strength. 

Tijel.—A smaller and sliallower cooting-pot, made of sheet brasa used for 
cooking fish, vegetables, and pulses. This and the above vessel am modem 
imitations in brass of clay articles of the same kind. . These have not come 
into esfonaive use, os food oooted ia them ia considered heating and injurious 
to health. Qay pota are, therefore, still in universal use. ^ 

Golkhola.—^A round cooking-vessel, made of brasa at Diinbdt, 

Bharankhola or Bokno,— An old cooking-pot, made of brass at Patra- 
sdyer and other places. 



Sarl-A covet for cookiog-pots, an unitation in brass of the clav article 

le same name, ^ 

Bbaka and I)Qdk*ch.haiika.— >Mitk-covor ahH __ 




Kkali.^ A brasa pan like the above, generally m.ade in clay 
Khauti.-A flat bmss spoon, used to stir food’when bein- Jooked. 


Made at Simla in Calcutta. One kind of Odmld has rec< 
MloJceshim memory of the murdered woman of Tiirakeswar. 


Beri,—Brass tongs, a new imitation of that made of ii 

ghdt. 


iron. Made at Kdli- 



Chubrj. Basket, An imitation like the above. 
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Chalnni*—A iwrforated utensil used for separating the iiuaV from parched 

JiWf An imLtaUoQ like tb© abov©* 

Dalianra -—An imitaton in brass of pestle and mortar. Used to clean 
pulses before oooJtmg:. 

Teler-bhanr.— Oil-pot. An imitation in brass of the clay article of the 
same name. 

ChongaA hollow' brass tuba to blow through for kindling fijo 
imitation of n similar article made of m entire piece of bamboo. 

C^H.-A circular piece of brass on which ttour^cakes are flattened 
before baking. An imitation of that made of wood, 

Belon.^—A brass roller by which flour-cakes are flattened. An imitation 
of that made of Wood, Most of thesa modem imitations are made at Kali^bat 
and the nBigHbourbood, where they find a ready sale among tbe pilgrims. " 

HaDlAm-diSta-—Pestle and mortar made of brass. 


IV.—EATING AND DRINKING UTENSILS, 

Thala.-Large plates are called ThdUs on which boiled rice is eaten. 
Tbis IS made of copper, brass, and bromjo. Copper Tkdl<k are called Nagam 
which are used only by Muhammadans, but to a limited extent, as they bare no 
objection to using brass and bronse articles of this kind. Brass Tkdldt&je 
generally made of hammered sheet brass. Broaxo ThdUs are both hammered 
and cast. The following kinds of brass Thdld» may be mentioned(1) Ordi¬ 
nary large TMh made of sheet brass in Calcutta; (2J Chditch, made at Mns- 
berm; (3) Sdgari, ditto; (4) F<irdt, plates with a h%h rim, brought from 
Mirzapur; (6) l^rge 77,ditto; (6J Mdjd beti, ditto; (7) 3tffi‘, madeat 
Bansborm. The following bronze TSdlds may be noted —( 1 ) MtH kdmd 
made at Eharfir; (3) G<^gmcarK ditto; (3) ditto; (1) ditto! 

an imitation of that made in Balasore and other parts of Orissa; {5)Jaga>} m 
ndtU ndld, made at Balasore, Cuttack. Puri, and other places in Orissa; (G) 
Petd-idncha«, made at Berlmmpur; (7) DtipiUbhota^Jiagi, made at Borbam- 
pur, Kbdnkrd, and other places in the district of Murshidabad; (8) PpUcari 
made at Binsberia; (fij Bhnvatimcari, a cast plate, made at Pdtroaiyer; (10) 
Bbald-kdachan, ditto. Smaller bronze Thdld« are called Anrtsw. 

Eekahi.—Smaller plates and dishes. From the name, which is a Persian 
word, it appears that this kind of utensil is of Mubammadan origin. It b made 
of copper, brass, and bronze; those made of copper being used only by Jiuham- 
madans, ReMbis are used for eating tiffins, sweets, fruits, etc. Brai EeMbh, 
especially those brought from Benares, are ornamented with patterns: bronze 
arliclcs are plain. European porcelain dishes and plates have also been copied 
in brass and bronze, 

Bati—Cups. These are of various kinds, and are mostly made of bronze, 
lliough some are made of brass; but to a limited extent. Cups are used for 
eating vegetables, pea-BOup, milk, and other liquid substances, except water, 
which is drunk in tumblers and imatler QMtie. The following kinds of cups 
made of brass may be noted fl) 3!dld-b(Ui, made at Ddinhdt; (3) MiH-bdti, 
ditto; (3) Ro&uo^dH, ditto. The following kinds of bronze cups may be men¬ 
tioned:—(1) Aehid^&hdfib^rdi, made at Chaudrakonfi, Pdtnisdyer, and other 
places in Midnapur, Baukura, and Buniwati Districts; (2) Jibaji’tdrd, or the 
"starof life,*' made at ditto; (3) Cltandrakaud, made at ditto; (4) H’ctmund- 
ditto; (o) P/mt-poshdlH, or the **fiishionablo Bow*er,” ditto; (fi) 
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Sarpoahddr^ or ** cup with cover, ” ditto; (7) TaM^palUhi or bottom- 
polish^,*’ ditto ; (8) CMupeifdld.aT** china cup/' ditto; (9) BiUlchdnkrdi, ditto; 
(10) Mamd-'piydlit or cups^acred to the goddess of snakes, ditto; (11) Dilkhtish* 
or “heart-pleaaing,’' ditto; (12) pattern ortgiaallj received from 

Gayd; (13) ia memory of the woman of the i^ame name; (14) 

Khitture'hdtij from Sri-Kshetra, or the “sacred spot/* another name of Puri, 
the abode of Jagannath, where it Is made; (15) made in Orissa; 

(16) GadMdir-hMit mAdB at a place of the same name; (17) Mdniganjer^ 
bdti, made at Rdniganj; (18) ChiridhMn&r-hdti, made in many places; 

(19) Rrhhndkdnti-hdii^ or the “ beauty of Krishna,*’ made at Fdtrasdyer; 

(20) ditto; (21) ManmohiHubMij or “mind-charming” cup, 
ditto; (22) Chdnd^psydld, or the “ moon-cup/* ditto. Cups, cailed Katordst are 
also made of copper, w hieh arc mostly used by Mubammadans. 

PaoH.—A smaller drinking-vessel than the Zotd, BdoUs are of manv 
kinds, such as Mohanpuri^ Khdnkrdif etc,, taking their name from that of the 
place where they are made. These are mostly made o£ Bharan and bronze. 

Abkhora.^A drinking-vessel of a peculiar shape, probably of Muham¬ 
madan origin. Generally made of Bharan in Bard wan, Bankura, and Mldna- 
pur Districts. One pattern of Abkhofdt called Jahdnd, is largely sold in Cal¬ 
cutta. 

ChumM.—A drinking-vessel like the GhatL This is an old utensil, but 
going out of fashion since the introduction of European tumbler-shaped drink¬ 
ing-cups, In all these old-fashioned vessels the uppermost edge is turned 
outwards, rendering it dimeult for the drinker to put bis lips on the cups. 
While drinkmg be must move his bead backward, hold the cup with his left 
hand, raise it a few mohes above his mouth,-and pour the water down his throat. 
To drink by applying his lips to the cup was not considered clean in a caste 
point of view. Hence, utensils were mado out of which water could be easily 
poured. But the caste rule in this respect has had to give way, as tumblers 
have been found to be a more oonvenieut drinking-vessel, 

Gilas,—Tumblers of European shape. These have now come into uni¬ 
versal use, and ato made in all places, of brass, Bharan^ and bronze. Those 
made at Khdnkrd in Murshidabad are considered best. The following patterns 
of Qildi maybe mentioned :-(l) Chiridkhdnd, a ribbed vessel, made at Midna- 
pur i (2) Sarpoihddr—U., “with cover*’—made at KhfinkriS, Patrasdyer, etc ■ 
(3) Geri-ehong, made at Chandrakond, Pdtrasdyer, etc.; (4) QeHhdnkrdi 
ditto; (6) ditto ; (6) CAeni,. ditto; (7) made at Khdukid 

and other places; (8) PnW^ir. ditto; (9) rdwtd-AAnro, made at Chandmkond 
etc.; (10) Jalsandes, consisting of three compartmente, the uppermost to hold 
some kind of eweet, the middle water, and the lowest a betel-leaf with spices 
It is. in fact, a sort of tiffin-basket; (11) a vessel of the best 

quality, made at Khdnkrd. 

Dab^.—A vessel to keep entire betel-leaves. Made of brass at BSli. 

Bata—A eiioular box, with several small cups to hold betel, lime, catechu 
and spices, with which betel-leavM are prepared for chewing. This is a verv 
ancient vessel, but somewhat going out of fashion. The foUowing old Jullabv 
to put babies to sleep is still sung in which Bdid occurs 5 ^ ^ 

“ Gbum-pamiii mari-pisi gtionitT Mri jeo, 

Eiti fihore pan dilo gn) bhors kbo*.*' 

“O sleep-bringing aqnts fet ue jjo to Aiorpten** ball 
We will gire you Biti-ful betel, and chew it all," " 
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£dtd is mmle of bronco st Prttrasayer, Kechampur, and other places. To a small 
01 tent Said$ ape also made of sheet brass* * 

Pan-dan.—A btonzo tcssoI to keep unprepared betel. These ate of two 
kmds. round and almond-shaped, called BdddmL Made at Kalighat. 

Dibe.—Betol-hoIder, An oval box in which betel leaves* jirepared for 
chewing with iim(s catechu, caidamom, and otlier sploes* arts kejit and offered. 
J}ibe or mu are of various kinds :^(l) JleiUiite, rouuu, resemUliog the Bel 
Jfarmeioa) fruit in shape; (2) Cha>*>ftu,^oad; (J) FdfiehUibe—U., 
highly polished; (4) Jlakh^dibe : the upper part consists of a face, one sort icith 
the ears and the other toHAottl them; (») Chdndi^dibei (fi) Khdu&rdi-dtbe. 
Mbes are made of hronzo, chiefly at Khdnkra, ChandrokonA, Pdtr;.siiyer, etc. 

Gurgttri or Farsi “Smokiiig*bowl. K<(dB both of brass and bronze. 
Not much used* except by Musalmans; ordinarily the people prefer Hukkdg 
made of cocoanut-shell for smoking the tobacco pirepnrcd with nio l T' < ?so s or 
jaggery. 

Solks oi* CbhilniQ,—The /J/jufard-flower-shaped pipe in w'hich tbo 
tobacco and fire are put, 'Ihis is generally made of clay, but sometimes coppitr 
and brass chhilams are also made. 

S&rposh for Ghhilam. — CA A i/aw-cover? of brass are made at Sasseram, 
but the industry is on the dtjcline. 

Balthak.—'Brass stand for Bukkd, or the smoking-bowl made of oocoa- 
nut-shcll. The Baithak ordhutrUy consists of an open tumbler-shaped vessel on 
the top, supported by a leg fixed on a plate-base, Baithai* are of various 
kinds:—(1) Sdp~baitba&, top resting on an expanded snake-hood, made at Sduti- 
pur and IidiiaghAt;,(2) Pori-fioi/AdA, top supported by a fairy and snake-hood; 
(3i Tepdt/dpari-baif/tafi, with three legs and a fairy; (4) CAoupdya-ji^itri- 
baiihakt with four legs and a fsiry ; (S) Sejiedld-baitha&t resembliiig in shape 
a brass lamp; (6) S~bitit!iak, the leg is in the shape of letter S; (7) Pdtwdld^ 
baitho&i (8) Detfdl'bctithfii; (9) Beidbicata-baithak: this b an old imttem. 

V.-OTHER HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 

Filstij ,—Lamp'i^tand, on wiiioh boat-shaped triangular lamps* called 
Pradipt generally made of clay, are placed. The following kinds of PiUuj muy 
be mentioned:—(1) Uai»—ie., “ fashionable'*; (2) Chaupdpd, with four legs; 
t3j Oot, or round; ( 4 ) Padmo-pdpdt or “ lotus-legged; (5) Sdmdddn; 
(6) vrith tlie figure of a fairy. Pihujg are made of brass, chiefly 

at Bdnagbdt, Miduapur, Chandrakoud, and other places, 

Fradip. —Boat-shaped lamjjs, being brass imitations of those made in eJny. 

Fatilsilj.—Brass lamps of peculiar construction, made at Cfaatra in 
HazAribigh District. 

Chilamchi,—^^ade of brass in Calcutta and other plnccs. 

Sometimes ornamented with patterns. 

—Spittoons. Made of brass in Calcutta and other placed. 

BakPE. _ Foxes. Made of brass at KAlighAt and in Calcutta Abu 

br<iught from Bennrefi. 

VL— HUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

•I 

Urass or bronw* cymbals. Made in Calcutta, 

Khanjaili.—Smaller cymbals. Made of bronxe. 
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]ffandira.~A pair of bronze cups, used to measure time in musii-al per- 
formaoces. Made in Calcutta. 

Kansi.—Small gang made of bronze, beat along with tmtive druios, by 
boys lieUmging to tlio lower caste?, who are quite iguoratit of music. So there 
is a proTerb curreot in the country to express want of iutercst on atij parti' 
t'ular subject* 

“ Bbit kMi kinsi liijai, ragarrr tlhir dlitlri nlt.'^ 

“ I eat ribc, beat and have itotbiiu; t« do wilh note* of mwiic." 

Sing^.—^TLe Indian bom. Made of copper. 

Cug-dagi.—Bnss horn-sbaped small drum. Used by religious mendi¬ 
cants and nioukcy-men. 

Ghangar,—Stnnll round bells, made of bronze, worn by. dancing-girls 
wlien dancing to produce a jingling souud.* 

VII.-ORNAMENTS FOR PERSONAL ADORNMENT. 

Formerly brass and bronze ornaments were largely worji by women of all 
classes in all parts of UengaL With tbe increase of prosperity, bowcTer, not 
only these, but also those made of silver (except for the feet), have almost been 
entirely discarded by tbe upper clnsses in East and Central Bengal. Those who 
cannot afford to have gold ornaments would rather go without any than wear 
ornaments made of inferior metals. Low-caste women in these parts use to some 
extent gold-gilt brdss ornaments of good workmanship, made in exact imitation 
of the gold jewellery af the same nature, and Calcutta is the chief seat of manu- 
fncture of such articles. L:)rge quantities of snob articles are aisd brought from 
Bompds in the Burdwan District, Rude heavy brow and bronze ornaments 
are made by the Tbateids in Beliar and are worn by women of ail classes. 
They are also largely in use in Orissa, as well as among the women of the 
aboriginal tribes in "Vrest Jhmgal. 

The following imitation gold or silver gilt bniss ornaments are largely 
sold in Calcutta:— , ^ 

Sinthi.—A cliain worn on the middle of the bead where the hair is 
parted. 

Jinjir. —Cbuin to tie up the hair, 

Santa.—Hair-pins, toppL-d with flowers, 

Chiruai.—Comb, worn as an ornament. 

Nath.—Large nose-ring, worn on the left side. 

Nakchbabi. — Stud, worn on the left side of the nose, 

l[akri.-Nosc-ringeitherworu on the left side or through the cartilage 

of the uosc, 

Nolok.— A small ring with a prarl w'orn through tlie cartilage of tbe nose. 

Dheuri.—A-stud worn on the lobe of the car. 

Makrl.—1-a^e and small earrings. 

H&ch. A h.sU-shaped ornament sometimes attached to ibc above. 

Paaha.—A flat circular omameut, worn throiigb the lobt of the oar. A 
very nld oriiamentt now going out of fashion. ' * 

Jhttmka,—Flower-shaped earrings, made in imitation of the AbnUha 
flower. Now going out of fashion. 

Zariiaphn!.-Iiletallj " rar-flow.r." a nower-sLapoi ornsmeat wo/n 

through tile lobe of the ear. 
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Kaubala Eairing worn on the upper part of the ear, 

Kan .—Ornament of the shape and size of the itself. 

Birbanli.— A broad rarrln? with studs, d.n old ornamout. 
Chaudaili,~'A large earring. 

Fipnl'pata. An ear ornament resemhltag in shape the leaf of the Pipat 
tree {Ficua reli^ioan), 

DqI *An earring with a eoioured-glass pendant, , 

Champa. -An ear ornament resembling the C/idtnpd (AfioAefia Cham- 
paca) flower in shape. 

Kantha*]liala.—A necktaoo made of elongated beads, 

Hoban'mala.—A necklace made of round 1>eads. 

Pancb'liali.—Necklace consbting of dvo airings of beads. 

Sat*nali. — Ditto of seven stnngs of ditto, 

Har.—Necklaces of rarious patterns^, such as—ocstar pattern; 
(2) lie^, or snake pattern; (3) Kdttirdttffd, or Silimbi (Averrohtt BiUntbi), 
fenit pattern; (4) Dora, or cable patteru; (5j Sdnauli, or twisted pattern; (6) 
Got, or chain pattern, 

Chik.—Facetted necklace of good workmanship. 

Hans all .—A collar. 

Hard ana.—“Wristlet made of beads, 

Jabdana.—Bracelet of beads shaped like burlev. ' 

Churi.—Bracelets of various patterns. 

Painchi, —Hmcelet of beads. An old ornament. 

Bala.—Ordinary bracelets of various patterns. 

, Ananta.—An armlet, consristing of a hoop iiigbly wrought, 

Bijn, —Flat armlet. 

Bauti.—A old armlet, which Las almost entirely gone out of fashioa. 
Taga.—Plain armlet. 

Xar.—XTsed as above; almost out of fashion, 

Kaakan,—Thin bangle, silver gilt. 

Dani'daiii.—A twi&tetl form of thin Imngles, silver gilt. 

LabangAksili,—Bracelet of beads shaped like cloves. 

N^ikelpbul.-* Bracelet of beads shaped like cocoa-uut flower, 

Hat'inadnli.—Armlet made of amulet-shafted beads. 

Tabij. —Armlet made of aig-zag pieces of brass. 

Jasbam.—Amlct made of drum-sh.'iped amulets. 

Chaudra-har, —Waist-chain with a moon-like tablet in the middle. 
Surya*har, -Waist-chain, a modified form of above. 

Bicbe.—Waist chain ahafiod like a centipede, 

(Jot _ Ditto dilTerent paltero. 

Batphal,_Waist ornament for children, made of beads shaped like the 

fruit of Bat tree {F^etts ben!tolenaia), 

Nimphal.—Waist ornament for children, sliaped like the fruit of the Mm 
tree {Melh Js/tdiraehitt)^ 

jgQ|.^_yV‘nist ornriment for children, made of round hends- 
Komorpata.—Waist or.iamoot for children, made of zig-zag pieces of brass. 
BankmaK—A curious-shaped ornament tvom on the ankles in West 
Bengal. 11 has almost gone out of fashion, 

Gol-mal.—Hound ankiet, silver gilt 
Joren-nial.—IVistefl form of above, silver gilt. 
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Gnjri,—Anklet worn akoTe Pdinjor^ siWer gilt. 

PaBCham.—Anklet worn abore Qpjri, silver gilt. * • 

Benki.—Anklet for ciiildren,^ silver gilt. 

Brass and bronze oraaments made in Bebar and West Bengal are heavy, 
unwieldy masses of metal, with little or no pretension to beauty or refined 
workmanship. The following are the most common 
Tika.—Made of brass, worn on the forehead. 

Jhlimka.—Brass earriog, 

Bali.—Ditto. 

£ anph ul.—Ea rri ng. 

Kathtti.—Brass nose-ring. 

Jhtlllli.—Ditto, 

H&sli ,—Bronze collar worn on the neck. 

Panwa.—Brass necklace; also made of bi-onzc; 

Baja .—Plat armlet like that made in Bengal. 

Tabij,—Armlet like that of Bengal. 

Cknri.—Bangles. A large number of these are worn on the hand, 
especially by the women of tlio miikmeo caste, 

Kara.—Plain bracelets and anklets. 

Jasham.—Armlets made of drum-shaped beads, like that of Bengal. 
Banta.*—ncavy armlets. 

Angathi or ckhalla.—Finger and toe rings with glasses. 

Bichia.—Chain worn on the toes,] 

Pairi.—Heavy anklets. 

Kinri.—Ditto. 


Paijeb.—Anklets. 

The following ornaments are largely mode in Orissa and worn by Criya 


women :~ 


£apO.—Bar-tablet, made of bronze. 

NothO.— Nose-ring, same as Aafh iu Bengal, made of brass. 
Hakri. —Earring, made of brass, 

Bandigaa— Nose-pendant. 

Khara , Bracelet, made of brass and bronze. 

Tara. —^Armlet made of brass. 

Katni, —Wristlet, made of brass and bronze. 

GorbdJa.— Anklet, made of brass and bronze. 

Baiikia- —An klet. 

Mndi .—Rings for fingers and toes. 



VIIL-MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Of late yearn the manufacture of many new arl 
commenced in and around Calcutta, to meet the new war 
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riages, boatsf and Ebdps> such as capstans, indigo-pressing nuts, boiJer fittings, 
cliandelicrs, fisbmg-reels, brass mountings for guns, umbraUa tubes (urhich along 
with the bamboo handles are exported to England, again to bo brought back in 
the completed umhrelltia), hat-racts, knobs, cycle fitting, stcam-engiae fittings, 
brass seals, badges, ink-pots, pen-racks, scales and weights and scientific balances 
of great precision, brass cocks, stands and cages for birds, brass railings, wash- 
hand stands, buttons, syringes, mathematical and surirey iustrumenls scientific 
apparatus, surgical iDstruments, etc,, etc. The following detailed list of the last 
tliree classes of articles has been supplied by Messrs. Dey, Sil & Go,, of Calcutta, ♦ 
who are themselTBs makers and sellers 

{i) Scintf^c Apparatas and instramentB illuBtriiting mechanical Wb. 

hjdrOBtatical {ustiuineiitB anti apporatas; appamtiu illnstimting laws; experimcataniilicatj 
aUtio electrical apparatas; Toltaic electrical appamtuB, auch as aleciric bolls, indicators, putbns, 
etc.; telephones, microphones, galvaacmetors ; rt-^staiice-mcaaiiriDg instrameiits; fittings for 
arc nud incandesceat sratem of electric light; email dynama clectrio machioea, etectm-mototn, 
electric fans, and osefnl electrical toys; pneacnatic apparatus, auoh ns air pumps, condenBlng 
and exhausting syriogen, rnin-gaugos, wind vanes, eto, 

(3} ^nryiVa^ a*d itediait of all kinds, braes syringes, Btomoch 

pumps, enema sj'ringes, cathetore, peirter medioal applinncee of all kinds, 1miveo and sciesocn, 
foroeps, specula ms. 

(^) SunejUff and httre mentis —^Amina' com posses, rectilinear oompasnee, 

optic^ iijnains, plane tobies, Lmd-ioewuring cliitius, ordinary dividers, pnraUct rules, rcllbg 
pun I lets. 

Among miscellaneous articles may also be included toya, (of which krge 
quantities are also imported fioml>elhJ) brass mirrors, figures of gods, goddess, 
men and animals, aad models of TCgetables and fruits. Toya chiefly consist of 
miniature utenaiJa which are giFen to girls to play house-keeping. They are 
presented specially to infant brides immediately after thoir marriage by the 
bridegroom*s family. Brass mirrors were formerly made in Midnapur, Orissa, 
and the jungle tracts of West Bengal, hut these have now been almost entirely 
superseded by cheap looking-glasses imported from Europe. Bras.s figured and 
models are mostly made at EMighiit, Gayd, Sabalpur in Mdnbhum District, 
and certain places In Orissa. Of these the following made at Kaligbdt may be 
separately mentioned i — 

(ropal ,—Figure of infant Krishna in a crawling posture, with a roll of 
butter in one hand and an outstretched peacock feather plume on the head. 
Coloured rod and green in parts. Made of brass of various suses; largely 
purchased by Sddkus, or religious itinerants, for worship. Other pilgrims 
purchase it as a house omameDt. 

Kadha and Krishna.— Two separate figures. Made of various aiz^, 
sometimes 20lt) in weight Ooloured as above, 

Kili. ”The black manifestation of the Primordial Energy. 

Dnrga.—The ten-handed manifestatiou of ahove. 

Ganesh —The god of wisdom and success with the elephant’s head. 

Lakshmi.—The goddess of wealth and good fortune, 

Saraswati —The goddess of arts and sciences. 

Kartik —The god of war. 

Mangoes.— Model of the fruit, hollow, used by pilgrims to keep water 
offered to gods, called Chamndtnrita or the ** feet*nectar. ’ 

Principal Seats of Manufaotnre.—Calcutta itself with the suburb 
are an important centre of copper, brass, and bronze manufactures, Mr. E. W, 
Collins, C.S„ who in 18S0 prepared a report for Govoroment on «The Existing 
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Atis and Industries of Bengal/’ wrote as follows on the principal seats of sneli 
Qiaunfactures in Bengal:— 

** In nlmfiEt every town tbere are sHopa orbmziiGrB, tnt moro lJuja one-^fourlJi oE the total 
number of Bengal are found in the Bind wan Division, There are over 1,300 families of hrsss~ 
workers ta the Uurdwan Distriot aUme, and the chief eeata of the iDduetry ate Sahebganj, 
BompsSj Dainhitj Dew£agatijj Purbnsthnli, and Xilnd. From the Bniikura District overoneand- 
a-half lukhe* worth of hraBS-tvaro was exported in 1337, Pntrasiyer is the chief seat of the 
industry. There are a large number of hrnKiers in the Midnapur District, near Gh&tii], and 
Tnmluk, and atBalli in the J^hiD&ba'l Sub-division, The export in J836 was over 13 lakhs, 
Kbaritr in Midnapur employs daily 6,0U{| men, and is famed for Its bell-metal (bronm) 
ware. 1 n the Hooghly Disliict over 5UQ families arc employed—at Bdnsberid and Khdmarp&ra 
and the neighbour hood. From Naw&bganj and English Bnair in Mnlda, brnss-ware to the 
ralnocif a lakbof rupees is aunnally exporter). Iln the Brosidency Dtvisiun, tbockief seats of 
industry sire Sirntipur, Darmodar, Rannghat, Mahespur, Danlatganj and Moherpur in the 
Nndia District, and Bazrdpur ai d Kesabpur in Jessore, In each of these towns some ftfiy or 
thirty firms are engaged. Kbaokrl Bazar near Berbamptir is famotia for its bell-nietal ware, 
and twenty-live firms are engaged, each employing eight to ten workmen. In Catcuttn tbere 
are many firms eugagiid in Xdnsdripdid, where Babu Tdrak Nath Pardmdnit! has a large work¬ 
shop. In Kamarpsrd brass binges, locks, bolts, etc., are casL From Cuttack ond Balaeore 
there is a large export of brnss-ware, Balkati in Pun is also a seat of the industry, la the 
Dacca Division the town of Idampurand Kdgmdri in the Attli Sub-division of the Maiman- 
siogh DLitriot are best known for tbeir hrasE-work, Over 300 families are employed, and the 
yearly onttum is over e,o00 manuds. In Patna it is said that there are about hO families of 
braziers, and the yearly outturn is estimated at over a lakh of rupees. In Gyn brass-wort is 
carried on in several towns, and the yaarlv oattnni is estimatEd atS3tl,000. The elegant bmes 
vessels of Nalinsgsr oro much in demand. The west of the Pravimse draws most of its 
supplies from Mirzapur and the North-Western Provinces, but there are a few skilful work¬ 
men at Seuan in Chopra and dhanjharpnr in Dorhlidugd, ” 

The following h a more detailed list of t)ic prmciiJal scats of brass and 
bronze manufactures:— 

B^arganj,—OAoroa, nnd other utensils are made here. 

Balasore-—lirass tubs, Zotd«, plates, and various other utensils. An 
oii-bdltlo of brass and sine mixed is also made bore, which is used for dropping 
oil on torulios during mamage processions, dancing parties, and similar occa¬ 
sions. Another speciality of Balasore is an octagonal betel-disb on four legs. 
The sale, however* of this particular form of the article is limited, as the price 
is Ligit and only the rich can afford to purchase it. 

Bali-Dewanganj.—Burdviau District. Noted for its brass and bronae 
manufactures, which are largely exported to Calcutta. All kinds of vessels arc 
made In this place, 

Balkati,—Furi District, io/ds .and plates are made here in large quan¬ 
tities. 

Balii.—Midnapur District. All kinds of brass and bronze vessels made, 

Baluchar-—if utsUidabad District, Bronze cups, plates, etc,, made here. 

Bankura.—Ordinary bronze cups are largely made btro. A Zoid with 
a spout IS a sjieciality of this ton n. 

Bansberia.—Uoogbly District, A place noted for its brass and bronze 
manufactures. All sorts of articles, chietly of sheet brass, arc made Iicre. 

Bazrapur*"^Jessorc District, About thirty ftrms are engaged in tbe 
manufacture of firass and bronze wuro. 

Bcgimkola*Near Cutwa, Cost tumblers of Zifmt'Qti arc made bore iu 
large quantities, as well as Zoiu9, cups for sandal-paste, bctcbholders colled 
JMOars, and brass lamps. 

BelUT. Howrah District. Large pWc/dnfs, Bpittoons, arc made hero. 
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Berb^iapiir.—^Mursliklatjad District. Noted for its bronze manufactiires, 
Tlie Tory l>est bronze nlensilst suoli as plates^ cupsj. driokln^-g'laBBes, are made 
here and in tUe neiglibourliood. They are justly sought after for their high 
polish, aod command much higher prices than articles of the some hind made 
in other places. These articles are generally known as utensils of K.hdnkTd 
or Khagra, a place in the neighbour I mod of Eerhampur. 

Bhadrak.“Bilasore District, and other places in Orissa. Gongs, bells, 
musical instruments, and household utensils are exported to Calcutla. 

Eighnapur —Banfcnra Dktrict. Cups, plates, tumblers, etc., are made 

here, 

Bompaa-^Bardwan District. Ordinary vessels of brass and bronze are 
largely made here, as well as gnn-mctal cups and f jrnaments, which are sent 
to Calcutta t') lie gilded. There aro about 200 braziers at work here, who 
annually produce goods valued at B43,(H)0. 

Badhpira —Cnst-hrnss ves.^Is,such as KhulUt ote., are made here, 

Calcutta, —A q^uarter of theto^vn, called Simla or Kdnsaripdrd, contains 
<a targe number of braziers. The clang of hammering copper and brass, chiefly 
the forraer, can be beard hero at all times of the day. K&nsdripdrd is also the 
place where the richest roan of this caste in modern days, the late Tdrak Ndth 
Famindnik, lired, but he was noted not so much for hia wealth nor his estensive 
transactions in the manufacture and sale of brass and copper ware as for his 
charity and bi-mevolence, Simla is noted for its copper>irare both for sacriflcial 
use of the Hindus and the domestic use of theMuliammadans. Large quantities 
of sheet^hcass articles arc also made here, 

Ohandrakona,—liidnapur District. A place noted for its brass end 
bronze manufactures, which are largely eiperted to Calcutta. Cups, plates 
and varinus articles are made here. They are manufactured hy people of 
different castes. 

Chfttra.—Ilazaribagh District. Fatitmj^ or big lafnps are made here. 
1'hese lamps are of peculiar construction and are thus described :—^^‘Tliey consist 
nf three parts. The first part with its plate-base serves as a stand for the other 
two, and Is connected with the second by means of a screw. The third part, re- 
scmbling a peacock, fits into the socket on the upper portion of the second 
part. There are also two wings to the lamp fastened on the top of the first 
part. Coitimoa lamp-oil is poured into the receptacles for the wicks and also 
tlirongh the hollow stand of the peacock. When the oil in the burning part 
U exhausted, an immediate supply is received from the peacock to the hole 
inifsbrmst, ami only in snob a quantity as to keep the light burning. This 
is caused by tlie air passing through the vacuum between the edge of the 
peacock’s hollow stand and the surface of the remainiag oil just after con. 
fliimption. Tins proc^ is carried oa spontaneously till the oil in the peacock 
is completely exhausted. " 

Chilmari.—Bangpur District. Various kinds oE brass and bronzo-ware 
made hero, specially nests of cops. 

D flin hAt.—Burdwao District. A place noted for its htass manufactures. 
All kinds of sacrificial vessels and household utensils are made here and ex¬ 
ported to other parts of the country. It is noted for its bronze plates and large 
cooking-vossels. It has 300 families of braziers at work. 

Darmodar.—>fadb District.^ Ordinary kinds of bmss and bronze vessels 

made here. 






DaildttagarGya IKstriet. Metal watea. are ganerally made here of 
the following:—(1) Piial, or brass; (2) lead and brass m lied, locally called 
Kdnsd; (3) brass mixed with copper, eaUed Bharai: (i) pewter, copper, and 
silTer mixed, called Fhutkdnsd. About 200 families of Kaser^s and SO families 
of Thatberds, with an avorago of four men in each family, are engaged in 
the manufacture of metal-ware. 

Lanlatgauj—Nadia District. About 30 finm are engaged in tbe manu¬ 
facture of brass»ware. famous for its small cups, 

Dowanganj-“Generally oouplod with Sdli, another place in. the 
neighbourbood, and both famous for their brass and bronze manufactures, 
which aro exported in large quantities to Calcutta. 

Ph ania hhAll Hooghly District, Mostly- articles of sheet brass are 
made here. 

Dignagar-—District. Cups, tumblers, etc., ore made here, 

Bogachi.—Nadm District. Mukkd stands, called BmthaH, with figures 
of fairies, etc., are made here. 

English Bazar.—Maldah District. Plates, cups, etc., arc made in this 
place. 

Gadaddi. —Good bronze cups are made here, which ate largely exported 
to Calcutta, 

Gya Town. —Sacrificial Teasels and other utensils and figures of god^ 
made here. Large numbers of pilgrims fiock to.this place from all parts of tbe 
country, among whom these articles find Sf ready sale. A kind of brass 
sacrificial water-Tessel {Fanchpdtri) inlaid with copper is made here. Chased 
copper plates are also largely made which the pilgrims carry away as a memento 
of their visit to the sacred place, 

Ghatal'^-Midnapur District. Ordinary vessels are made here, specially 
the water-vessel called Gdrtt. 

Hat'Basantphr.—^Brass utensils of various kinds are made here. 

Isiampur.—Maimansingh District. Bowls, water-pots, plates, nests of 
tea-cups, and copper oval spicc-holder {Fdn^bdtds), are made in this place. 

Jabni.—Burdwan District, Bhuehuni, or rice-waaUer, water-pots, etc., 
are made. The place is noted for its Gdmt, 

Janganj.—Balasore District. Cups, plates, betel-holders, etc., are made 
here. 

Jangipar. —Mutshidabad District. Brass utensils of various kinds are 
made here. 

Jhanjharpnr.—^Darbhanga District, Ordinary utensils are made here. 

Sagmari.-^kfainmnsingh District. Ditto, 

Kalageche,—^Midnapur district- Mostly cast brass-ware is made here, 
such as Ohardsj Fdolu, etc., as well as plates of bronze. 

Kaliganj.—Cups and water-vessels, called Gdriia, are made here which are 
exported to Calcutta. 

Ealigbat.—lu^the suburbs of Calcutta. There is a temple hero dedicated 
to the goddess Kdli, a form of the Primordial Energy. Large numbers of pil- 
grim.s come here all the year round, who go back to theij homes with utensils 
of various kinds. Articles which were hitherto made of basket-work, wood or 
clay, are now made in brass, and Ealigbdt and the neighbourhood is the prin¬ 
cipal seat of such manufactures. Pigures of gods and goddesses in brass are also 
made here, These articles find a ready sale among the pilgrims. A large 
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number of Kfinsfixis live at BbaTrauipur near EiHgbfLt, but they are now 
mostly engt^ed in the manufacture of gold jefreUery^ silrer platcj and surgical 
instnuDcnts. 

Ealna.—^Btudwan District. All kinds of vessels are made. Ealsoa is 
also the name of a sub'divisioD^ containing sereml places whore brasa'‘warea are 
largely mode. The annual production is estimated at 15^3 W maonds, valned 
at B4,30|S39> 

E&ncliail11£^ar*—Burdwan District. A place noted for its brass and 
bronze manufactures, which are largely exported to Calcutta. Plates, cups, 
tumblers, and various other articles are made, 

KeBabpur*—Jcasoro District. About thirty families are engaged in the 
manufacture of brass»waro. 

Khanyan.—nooghly District. Various kinds of sheet hmss and bronze 
utensils are made here. 

Khamarpara —Hooghly District. Ordinary vessels, brass hinges, locks, 
bolts, etc,, are cast hero, 

Khagr^b^ar or Khankra—Muisbidabad District. IJoted for its 
bKinae vessels, which are the finest in Bengal and exported to all parts of the 
country. Thera are about 25 firms engaged in the work, each employing eight 
to ten workmen. 

Kharar.—A place near Chandrakond in the Midnaput District, Jfofed 
for its brass and bronze manufactures, which ate largely exported to Oalcutta. 
Capitalists supply the materials and get the vessels manufactured by hand 
labour, which ia cheaper here than in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Uteu- 
ails worth about one and-a-half lakh of rupees are aunnaUy manufactured at 
Khardr and exported to Calcutta. The local demand is also considerable. 

Kbirpai-—Midnapur District. Various kinds of Bhoran and bronze 

utensils ore made here. 

Krishnagar*—Nadia District. Water-vessels, called (?drBS, ore mado 
here, 

Mahespur.— Nadia District. About thirty firms are engaged in the 
manufacture of brasS'W'are, 


Meherpar*—Ditto ditto. 

Monghyr.— io/d* aud otber articles are made hero. 

Mutiari,— Burdwan District. Bronze vessels and cooking-pots are 
largclv made here. 

Nabinnaear.-Gya District, About fifty famUies of metal-workers 
reside in ibis place. The articles are exported to Cbutia Nagpur and otiier 

'"'^^Najtttnganj.-Baliisore District. Betel-trays and various other articles 
arc made here. 

Nitagarh.-Twenty-foo' Diatricl. Brass i«(»«nd otber uto- 

.il, end loci end pedlock. raede h«e. Ibcra i. a colony ocksm.th. m this 
TUleec. Mr. Comes, -ho vbited tho place in 1600, made the tollowrag note m 

Usdiery-” There ero Stly fdmilte ollocksmiths at work, end one fertory 
eedt lbuDwdrkd KAtb Karraokdr. who has Ice raoe eeder bto. They 
mko ELush pedlock. end keys tor sale ia CalcatU. The bra« p.c^ arc 
cast bfte Suk^par rillsga. where are dro brass-castera. They arc finished up 
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in hb aliop and fitted mth keys. The work is very neat and the lock complex/’ 
Bra^s locka are also made at Cosslpur in Calcutta. 

Navadwip—Nadia district. Copper sacrificial Teasels, bronze balls, brass 

Zotdi, spoons, cups, etc,, are made. 

Kawabganj.^Maldah District. Plates, cnps, Ghardu, and brass betel- 
boldcrs are largely made here* 

Ordinary vesBela. About fifty families are engaged in the work, 
and the yearly outturo of utensils-is estimated at over a lakh of rupees. 

Patra*8ayer.—Bankura District. Noted for its brass inanufaclures. 
All kinds of Tessels are made here, 

Parbaathall.—Burdwan District. Cups, hetel-holders, and other bronze 
articles are largely made. The place has 200 fanulies of braziers, who annually 
produce ESO.OOO worth of goods. 

Badhanagar.—Midnapur District. Various ^inds of Bharan aud bronze 
utensils arc made here. 

Bajnagar.™Baildpur District. Water-pots, called Ghardu, nre made here. 
These arc exported to Calcutta, 

Ramjibaapur.—Bankura District. Cast-brass cooking-pots are made 
here. 

Eda^igbat-—Nadia District.—Fufcid-stands on snakes and fairies are 
largely made, as well as images of go^ and fignres of animals. 

Baniganj-—Burdwan Distriot. Cups are made here, whioh are exported 
to Calcutta. 

Bomaa.—Balasore District. Lamp-standa These lamp-stands 

are of peculiar construction, not like those commonly found In the country. 
They have a peacock-shaped oil-reservoir on the top, with a small bole 
opposite tbe vessel in which the wick and the oil are kept, and a large square 
hole below the legs which is fitted in the end of one of the four mouths of 
the oil-vessel. 

Sabhagaaj-—Midnapur District Various kinds of bronze utensils are 
made here. 

Sabalpnr,—itonbhuni District. Sacrificial vessels, figures of gods aud 
goddesses, animals, such as horse, deer, fish, etc., and fruits and vegetables. 

SaUmpar-—Gya District. Pigures of gods and goddesses are made here. 

Santipnr.—^Nadia District. Noted for its brass manufactures, which are 
largely exported to Calcutta. Sacrificial vessels, iZOi^ki-standa, and small 
figures are chiefly made here, 

SaSSeram.—ShsUabad District. Cover for smokiug-bowl {Cbhilant), 
There arc six Eusora families engaged in this work. Some years ago it was 
reported that tho industry was decliolug, aud there was only one man who 
could manufacture a superior quality of this article. 

So wall'—Sdran District. Brass and bronze tumblers. A kind of brass- 
ware called Bedhd is made bore. It is of copper and zinc, and made info 
I7akkd-st.ands aud other articleB. Ittakes abrillmnt polish and is largely sold, 

Sbahganj.—Hooghly Dlslrict, Thera aro about fifty Kausdri families in 
this place who are engaged in making articles of sheet brass, 

Sonpor. —Cuttack District. Pigurcss of ‘'gods and goddesses are made 
hero. 'One peculiarity of tliose figures is that they are made of a mixture of 
copper and brass, but both metals appear separately and distinctly in the name 
figure. Brass minors, called SvrtfakdiUi are also made here. If the 
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face of the tairrcr be exposed to the sun, and a half-burnt wiclt of cotton or 
fibre held opposite to it at a distance of 8 inebea, it produces fire. Besides, it 
has the poirer of refiecting objects, 

Taki— Twenty-four Parganaa District, nakha bowls and other articles 
are made here. 

Tamlut —Midnapur District. Ordinary Teasels are made here. 
liaproT6iQent in Braaa-work. —^Mr. E. TiV. Collins who was deputed 
hy Govemment in 1890 to report on the existing manufactures of Bengal and 
to mate suggestions for their improTcment, made the following remarks on this 

subject;— 

Addition to what I have said on the nibjeot of design*, the following euggestione 
mb made for the iroproveinent of the varions oiisting iodostrieB. Of ibeae, brass work is the 
BiOTt flotiriahinz. It has not yet snfEered from foreign competition or the nsfl of i^hinery. 
Emeting pr«cs«s, however, a» eartly. and a great saving of band labour might ^ efieoted 
by machinery. In spite of the opposition of the braaers, eiperiineala liaTe been made 
direction. The use of dies for Blamping the good* to the rcfjnli^ shops b, I am told, hemg, 
introdLced hy a Eiiropean firm in Calcnftn. Mr. Biprodss Pal Chowdbari, of Moinahgunge, 
Niiddea has made the e^redment with fair sueoeBa, This will save the neeefisity for hammer¬ 
ing ont the metal. A few dies and a small hydraulic p«M are not sxpeosiTS, and there a» 
maBY wealthy firms of native braziers who. It they could get over their conBenrmtism, could 
aBord to purchase them. It U doubtful if it would pay to polkh and file brass articles w.tli 
a etaom-latUe, V* it works too fast, but better hand lathea could be introduced, ^ had been 
done by Prem Chaad Mistri in bis cutlery worts at Kauciiannagar. The use of ii^rt^ 
brass ehsete has largely supe*«dcd the old plan of making up the alloy in the shops. Punchy, 
inc maebinea would cause a saiiug in cutting out the reqniwl shape, or the sheets mighty 
wiled into circular pieces in the first iustanoe, i do not think that aiiythicg need be taught 
„ to the making of alloye. Kativo hrasiers folly understand this businesB, and the loca¬ 
lities where ini^rlor brass and bell-metal is Caat are well known to the pirnrhasers. In mouW- 
■ UO- native workmen do not make Uieir moulds in the ground, but make a eepaiato mould for 
each casting. If they knew of the Bystem of plate mooldiDg, they would save much time ia 
mmole casting*. The only plaoa where T aaw samples of this work wsu at tho Ednehripari 
workshopB. The general flan i* to prepare a ftssh mould on each oecasioo, and wooden 

patterM are cob UB«l. There art plenty of skilled carpontors who hould make the model* 

W pattema iu wood, aai their use would saTO time and maintain a regularity of work. '* 

CoBClusiOil*—mpnufacture of copper* bross, and bronze utensils is 
perhaps the only important industry which has not suffered from foreign com¬ 
petition or machine-made articles. Several attempts were made.to turn out such 
articles by the aid of machinery, but they have not succeeded. The industry all 
over the country may he said to bo a prosperous one. Almost every town of note 
has its braziers to make the articles, and shops where they are sold. Besides, 
hawkers go ^ exchanging, like the lamp-seUer m 

Aladin’s story, new vessels foe old, or selling bright utensils for cash. Owing 
to the greater purchasing power placed in the hands of the people by the ex¬ 
pansion of tbo export trade in agricultural produce, every household now pos- 
Lscs more utensils than it did in former times, and a larger assortment of sucli 
articles is now presented to the bridegroom on the oceasion of every marrmge. 
which the bride^s father is bound to do in compliance with ancient custom. 
The industry is, therefore, a tbriring one, and there ts no sign of its reiving 
anvkindo7checkinthe immediate futnre. Although poreelam dishes and 
els are gradually coming into fashion and enamdl^-inin ware has appeared 
Z L n^ket. the use of sueh articles is extremely limited and does no^srem 
to have made the slightest impression upon the present prosperous condition 

of the brass and bronze industry. 

'fRAlLOKTA NATH MUKHARJl. 
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